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Nike Can Science, Philosophy and Religion Collaborate? 
- indi- On the occasion of the fourth annual meeting of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ae ligion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life an attempt is made here to point up some 
five major issues that appear to have emerged in connection with the effort to bring the several 
Lewis’ participant groups into an understanding and cooperative relationship. 
ice of . . . 
When the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- democratic faith be integrated with their religious beliefs 
popu- | ligion was organized Professor Mortimer J. Adler, a par- about man’s nature and destiny. Also, they are con- 
there | ticipant, predicted its failure because there was no prior strained to bear their testimony as to the importance of a 
power } agreement as to the proper relationship between the dis- religious foundation for a conception of man that will per- 
ercise | ciplines represented and, specifically, no recognition that manently sustain the democratic ideal. This conviction 
what | metaphysics is superior to science.! During the last few can be stated, however, without dogmatism, and with 
t they | months, Sidney Hook, another original participant, has respect for dissent. Much of the current discussion of 
e, and — shaken the dust of the Conference from his feet because the subject merely sets religious and secular dogmatisms 
effec. | it has failed in that it has followed the way pointed by over against one another. 
Professor Adler.2, The Conference itself goes on its way, 
seemingly as undaunted by the conclusions of the one as vege en we f 
by the gloomy predictions of the other. Careful reading _ Closely related to this question of the nature of man 
yment } of the papers presented at the several sessions discloses is the controversy over naturalism and ——— 
occu- | that the Conference has by no means a collective mind on Here the line of demarcation is not between the theo- 
ire of | the controversial matters discussed though it does have a logians and the scientists ; it cuts across all the ye pom 
of liv. | conviction as to the validity of democracy—the focal point There are prominent theologians who object to the wor 
faster | of its deliberations. Such a reading also discloses certain supernatural on the ground that it connotes an artificial 
infla- | tecurrent issues which, one may venture to hope, will be dualism of sacred and secular, this-worldly and other- 
For- | seen in greater clarity as time goes on. worldly. Probably the theologians agree, however, as do 
» base many of the philosophers and scientists, that the meaning 
1941 Democracy and Religion of the world and the significance of history are not found 
rey , . in the mere process-of-becoming, that the human situation 
et, Perhaps the chief bone of contention has been the rela- is self-transcending, that the world as a whole and his- 
of 15 | tom of religious concepts to the democratic faith. The tory as a whole have meaning expressible in terms of per- 
map theologians are convinced that the affirmation of the su- sonal values. They find democracy good not just because 
“their 4 Preme worth of personality has a definite relation to the it works—which seems to be awaiting demonstration—but 
weil religious conception of man in the Judaic-Christian tradi- because, as they believe, it corresponds to something 
pei tion. At times they have seemed to some of the scientists fundamental and permanent in the nature of man and of 
Pavel and naturalistic philosophers to be saying that all belief the world. They make this transcendental reference ex- 
yrs E., democracy must be referred to this source. Here is a plicit in the concept of God. Some of them use the word 
aa point that it seems important for religious thinkers to supernatural ; others stress the unity of God and nature. 
y h clarify in their own minds. It was discussed frankly in But probably all reject naturalism when it is defined in 
car | one of the sessions of the Conference in 1942, when cordial “reductionist” terms, that is to say, in any terms that deny 
killed recognition was given by a leading theologian of the claim a significant qualitative difference between physical and 
— of a non-theistic philosopher, also an active member of the biological categories on the one hand, and moral and 
Conference, to be considered a “democrat.” Yet the mat- spiritual categories on the other. 
ter seems to need more explicit statement. One thing seems clear: the problem is a fundamental 
The historical development of democracy in the West- one which experimentalist philosophers have recognized. 
E will | ern world clearly shows a secular as well as a religious Dewey has found the concept of God important—even 
itera- | strand, and many of the most ardent defenders of the though he strips it of much traditional content—as giving 
. phi- | democratic way of life take their stand in the secular power to the “active relation between ideal and actual”— 
soviet | tradition. To those who stand consciously in the Jewish- “a clear and intense conception of a union of ideal ends 
igees; | Christian tradition it is of immense importance that their with actual conditions.”* Elsewhere he says, “Even in 
ion in 
'+ and 1 First Symposium, New York, The Conference, 1941, p. 120 ff. 84 Common Faith, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1934, 
2 The Humanist, Autumn 1942, p. 96 ff. p. 50. 
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the midst of conflict, struggle and defeat, a consciousness 
is possible of the enduring and comprehending whole.’ 
Here Dewey seems to have narrowed the gap between 
pragmatism and idealism. Professor Montague has made 
the interesting suggestion that a church needs two creeds: 
one to be sung, the other to be said. The first would be 
the historic creed of our “cultural past”; the second, a 
formulation, presently acceptable, of what “at a given time 
the members of a given church believe on grounds of 
reason to be objectively and existentially true.”’ What- 
ever may be thought of this suggestion, to regard the 
recital of the historic creed as ritual is in keeping with the 
early designation of the Apostles’ Creed as the “Old 
Roman Symbol.” (The theological discipline devoted 
to the creeds used to be called “symbolics.” ) 

The underlying idea here is that however eager one 
may be to maintain intellectual integrity, the spiritual life 
demands meaningful symbols for what Dewey calls the 
“comprehending whole” and man’s relation to it. Even 
Professor Haydon, who declares that humanism, for which 
he speaks, has surrendered the “comforting faith” that the 
universe supports and guarantees man’s values, says that 
the humanist “dares to believe that goodwill, backed by 
modern techniques, wisdom and resources, can make the 
old religious dream take on the forms of reality.”® Here 
is, after all, an affirmation of faith concerning the ulti- 
mate nature of the world. And Professor Leuba in his 
critique of Corliss Lamont’s five theses of humanism, 
proposes to add “the recognition of our dependence upon 
a transhuman force—I do not say supernatural—mani- 
fested in growth and multiplication and, in the higher ani- 
mals and man, in an urge to improve and perfect all 
things. The existence of such a force cannot be denied.’”” 
It would seem obvious that the humanists and the theo- 
logians have a mutual concern to explore which dogmatic 
forensics only serve to obscure. 

However, it may be worth while to scrutinize the charge 
of “dogmatism.” It would seem that all ardently held 
beliefs, whether theistic or humanistic, get themselves 
stated in dogmatic form. Thus Corliss Lamont’s five 
theses of humanism declare the impossibility of individual 
immortality and the universality of the “cause-effect se- 
quence.” Quite obviously the former is outside the range 
of scientific proof while the latter has been rendered highly 
dubious by recent scientific developments, as we shall note 
further on. To make such statements is to subscribe to 
beliefs, and one’s right to make them would seem to rest 
on the same footing as the right to make contrary affirma- 
tions. They are dogmas (doctrines) in either case, but 
if recognized as such, rather than as statements of prova- 
ble fact, would the process of discussion be helped there- 
by? Surely there is a place in group discussion for tes- 
timony as well as argument. 


The Scientific Method 


Criticism of religious assumptions and terminology is 
commonly offered in the name of scientific method. The 
Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith 
held at the Ethical Culture Meeting House in New York 
on May 29 and 30 of this year dramatized the issue thus 
raised. Among the sponsors and participants were some 
who felt that the Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion had gone hopelessly theological. The aim seemed 


4 Human Nature and Conduct. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1922, p. 330. 
5In Liberal Theology; Essays in Honor of Eugene William 
Lyman. Edited by David E. Roberts and Henry P. Van Dusen. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942, p. 159. 

6 The Humanist, Autumn, 1942, p. 106. 

7 Ibid, p. 115. 


to be to find in science and the method of science ample 
ground for faith in democracy. There were illuminat; 
discussions reflecting scholarship of a high order. What 
concerns us here, however, is that in the process of exalt. 
ing the discipline of science and showing the high ethical 
implications of its code, the limitations of science as such 
became manifest. The contention that science should he 
“value-free,” unencumbered with considerations of value, 
was deplored, not on the ground that the “morally iso. 
lated scientist” was deficient in his “method” but because 
science ought to have a social orientation. What is wron 
with our enemies, it was said, is not their science but their 
conscience. The socially irresponsible technician was 
deprecated, as was the untrustworthiness of some scien- 
tists when they get outside their fields. One of the speak- 
ers insisted that some of the most important concerns of 
life are matters with which the scientific methods has 
“precisely nothing to do.” The conviction seemed to 
emerge in this connection that the aims toward which the 
scientific method is directed and the moral integrity with 
which its discipline is employed are the things that ulti- 
mately matter. In other words, the important element js 
worthy behavior on the part of the scientist as a man 
and a member of society. 

Such a conclusion need surprise no one. Dr. Einstein, 
one of the sponsors of the conference, years ago pointed 
out the qualitative difference between science and ethics, 
Dr. Dewey, its honorary chairman, has stressed the in- 
strumental character of science in relation to value. And 
Professor Randall, its chairman, has said: “The final 
values of the moral life are as exempt from experimental 
proof or disproof as are the postulates of scientific method. 
No marvelous event can shake the scientist’s faith in the 
uniformity of Nature. His ultimate conviction the labora- 
tory can neither verify nor deny, for it is the faith in 
laboratory proof itself. Similarly, no experienced good 
can appear really good if it involves the violation of an- 
other human personality. Such convictions are not the 
fruits of experiment, they are its premises. They are 
are postulates by which men ultimately judge... .” 
Furthermore, “the import of empirical naturalism is to 
point out that knowledge is knowledge, and not faith; 
and that faith is faith, and not knowledge.” 

Professor Charles W. Morris, also one of the sponsors 
of the conference, has put the matter well in his original 
and stimulating book, Paths of Life: “Science is not itself 
an independent way of life; and it is unfortunate when it 
weakens the significance of those choices upon which even 
its own fate ultimately depends. In the last analysis the 
point of maximum leverage for the control by man of his 
destiny lies at the point where he raises the question as 
to what type of man he himself prefers to be and in whose 
hands he wishes to see the reins of social control. Such 
choices are the determinants of religion, and of the human 
future." 

Finally, Professor Philipp Frank, outstanding repre- 
sentative of the pragmatic, naturalistic point of view in the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, has 
spoken unequivocally about the limited sphere of science. 
After noting that scientific training may dispose the mind 
toward a love for democracy, he says: “Nevertheless it re- 
mains fundamental that scientific training by itself cannot 
set men any goal either in private or political life. And 
it is precisely this conception of science which prevents 
any conflict between science and religion, if both are un- 


8 At this writing the proceedings are not available. 
® Randall, John Herman, Jr. In Essays in Honor of John 
Dewey. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1929, p. 321. 

10 Thid., p. 323. 


11 New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942, p. 8. 
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derstood in the modern sense. In this sense it will never 
be the task of religion to set up principles from which 
observable facts may be inferred which may then be com- 
ared with experience. If religion were to do that then 
a conflict with science would be unavoidable. . . . 

“It must, then, be the task of religion, according to the 
modern conception of science, to do what science is un- 
able to do, that is, set up certain goals for both private 
and social human life and influence the disposition of hu- 
man beings in favor of these goals.”!* 


Is There Religious Knowledge? 


Thus the demarcation of the spheres of science and re- 
ligion is a two-way process. It is at least plausible to 
assume that what is often called the arrogance of science 
is a defense reaction against the making of religion a 
pseudo-science. Scientists resent—and fear—any attempt 
to substitute dogma for science in the factual realm. There 
is a large measure of agreement among scientists and 
philosophers of religion here. However, the question re- 
peatedly arises, What is meant by religious knowledge? 
Here is an issue for scientists, philosophers and theo- 
logians to explore further. In what sense may the in- 
sights of religion properly be called knowledge? Granted 
that mystical experience gives satisfaction, does it give 
information about the nature of reality? Granted further 
that it gives a sense of certainty, what claim to actual 
certainty does it afford—beyond the empirical certainty 
that this particular experience has been had? 

Obviously, if religion yields knowledge in the same 
sense in which scientific observation yields it, such knowl- 
edge must be subject to some sort of validation in order 
to be communicable. There are those who see something 
equivalent to scientific method here. “Evangelical” re- 
ligion, which has stressed religious “experience”, invites a 
person to try the religious method and prove for him- 
self its efficacy. Scholastic philosophy makes its primary 
appeal to reason, insisting that if reason be fully and fairly 
exercised the elementary truths of religion will be seen 
to be necessarily true. The latter method is found in- 
effectual by many: they do not arrive by the use of their 
reason at conclusive results with reference to creedal 
affirmations. The former method yields results that vary 
with temperament. 

The ultimate appeal of religion is to revelation. This 
is perhaps the major stumbling-block encountered when 
scientists, philosophers and theologians try to get to- 
gether. It would appear that the apologists for religion 
have here an important task of clarification. If revelation 
is conceived as the breaking in upon human intelligence 
of something entirely extraneous to human experience 
then the scientists and philosophers as such will probably 
continue to have insuperable difficulty with it. But there 
is another way to approach revelation. Professor H. R. 
Niebuhr has offered an interpretation of the concept 
which should at least be studied. In showing the difference 
between history as lived and history as observed, he says: 
“The distinction between our history and events in im- 
personal time, or between history as lived and as con- 
templated from the outside may be illustrated by contrast- 
ing parallel descriptions of the same social event. Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address begins with history: ‘Four- 
score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created free and 
equal.’ The same event is described in the Cambridge 
Modern History in the following fashion: ‘On July 4, 
1776, Congress passed the resolution which made the 


18 First Symposium, New York, The Conference, 1941, pp. 227-8. 
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colonies independent communities, issuing at the same 
time the well-known Declaration of Independence. If we 
regard the Declaration as the assertion of an abstract po- 
litical theory, criticism and condemnation are easy. It 
sets out with a general proposition so vague as to be 
practically useless. The doctrine of the equality of men, 
unless it be qualified and conditioned by reference to 
special circumstance, is either a barren truism or a de- 
lusion.’ 

“The striking dissimilarity between these two accounts 
may be explained as being due merely to a difference of 
sentiment ; the blind devotion of the patriot is opposed to 
the critical acumen and dispassionate judgment of the 
scientific historian. But the disparity goes deeper. The 
difference in sentiment is so profound because the beings 
about which the accounts speak differ greatly ; the ‘Con- 
gress’ is one thing, ‘our fathers’ are almost another real- 
ity. The proposition that all men are created free and 
equal, to which the fathers dedicated their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor, and which for their children 
is to be the object of a new devotion, seems to belong to 
a different order of ideas than that to which the vague 
and useless, barren truism or delusion belongs. Though 
these various terms point to the same ultimate realities the 
latter are seen in different aspects and apprehended in 
different contexts. Moreover it seems evident that the 
terms the external historian employs are not more truly 
descriptive of the things-in-themselves than those the 
statesman uses and that the former’s understanding of 
what really happened is not more accurate than the lat- 
ter’s. In the one case the events of history are seen from 
the outside, in the other from the inside.” 

This two-aspect character of history enables us, Dr. 
Niebuhr thinks, to see “why we can speak of revelation 
only in connection with our own history without affirming 
or denying its reality in the history of other communities 
into whose inner life we cannot penetrate without aban- 
doning ourselves and our community. The two-aspect 
theory allows us to understand how revelation can be in 
history and yet not be identifiable with miraculous events 
as visible to an external observer and how events that 
are revelatory in our history, sources of unconquerable 
certainty for us, can yet be analyzed in profane fashion 
by the observer.” 

Recently we have heard much about a “sociology of 
knowledge.” It is a secular concept but Dr. Niebuhr’s 
observations are clearly relevant to it. The social history, 
the unique historical experience, of any group must con- 
dition its whole attitude and understanding. Are there, 
then, separate bodies of knowledge, available to separate 
groups? How shall the two aspects of history be re- 
lated? Dr. Dewey has said: “To avoid a split between 
what men consciously know because they are aware of 
having learned it by a specific job of learning, and what 
they unconsciously know because they have absorbed it in 
the formation of their characters by intercourse with oth- 
ers, becomes an increasingly delicate task with every de- 
velopment of special schooling.”?* 


Determinism and Freedom 


Another recurrent issue is that of determinism versus 
indeterminism—in the moral realm, freedom of the will. 
Max Planck has said that physicists tend to fall into 
schools, determinist and indeterminist, and adds, “It 
would seem that at present [1936] the latter constitute 
the majority, although it is not easy to be certain and 


14 The Meaning of Revelation. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1941, pp. 60-62, 82. 

15 Dewey, John. Democracy and Education, New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1938, p. 11. 
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changes may well occur in course of time.”*® Sir James 
Jeans, on the other hand, thinks that the vast majority 
of present-day physicists are determinists. He is cautious 
in his own statements ; for example: 

“The new physics shows us a universe which looks as 
though it might conceivably form a suitable dwelling- 
place for free men, and not a mere shelter for brutes— 
a home in which it may at least be possible for us to 
mould events to our desires and live lives of endeavor and 
achievement.”!7 But, he says, there are no conclusions— 
except that the problem needs to be stated in a new way. 
Planck finds adherence to a strict causality in physical 
events impossible without postulating “an ideal and omnis- 
cient spirit.” Professor Henry Norris Russell told the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy and Religion last year, 
in a vigorous defense of determinism, substantially the 
same thing. Like Planck, he accepts such an ultimate 
postulate. 

Here is a curious approximation to the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of theological determinism, which stems from St. 
Augustine. It is less in evidence in religious thought than 
formerly. However, it seems important to note that some 
philosophical scientists tend to relegate the materialistic 
conception of cause and effect almost to the realm of su- 
perstition and that philosophers of religion and theologians 
who stress the reality of freedom and accountability find 
the newer scientific conception more congenial. 

It looks as if in this particular respect the tables have 
been turned: the mechanistic science of the nineteenth 
century type is being challenged to reformulate its po- 
sition. One might expect that the pragmatists to whom 
contingency and indeterminacy are congenial concepts, 
and the philosophers of religion to whom the reality of 
freedom seems a moral necessity, would find common 
ground on this issue. 


Religion as Empirical Social Fact 


It remains to point out that for the most part discus- 
sion of religion by scientists and philosophers focusses on 
individual beliefs and attitudes with a view to appraising 
their validity. Can religion ever be understood that way? 
Professor Montague in introducing the paper quoted 
earlier said: “I am of course quite aware that men can 
have a belief in God and put it into practice without en- 
tering into any organization. . . . But in this paper I am 
concerned neither with individual and non-institutional 
religions nor with those that are atheistic, whether or- 
ganized or not; but only with that familiar and _his- 
torically important type of religion in which a belief in 
God is embodied in the practice of a group organized for 
that purpose.”!® This statement recognizes the social na- 
ture and significance of religion. Typically, religion is 
and always has been group celebration of consummate 
group values and concerns. As such it is a way of cor- 
porate behavior. To attempt to appraise religion by 
reference to its intellectual formulations and its symbols, 
out of the context of experience in which they have de- 
veloped, is hardly a sound scientific procedure. Perhaps 
this limited approach to the study of religion has been en- 
couraged by a tendency within Christianity to accent doc- 
trine at the expense of corporate religious worship. The 
new emphasis on liturgy in the Protestant churches may 
indicate growing awareness of a fault. The Catholic 
Church, of course, stresses both doctrine and worship. 
The Jewish Community furnishes the outstanding example 
in: our culture of a religion centering in communal ex- 


“sn of Physics. New York, W. W. Nort6n and Co., 
1936, p. 70. 
17 Physics and Philosophy. New York, Macmillan, 1943, p. 216. 
18 Op. cit., p. 153. 


perience, with an inclusive ritual of living. Jewish re. 
ligious thinking is less doctrinal, less “propositional” 
more social and ethical, than Christian thinking in jt; 
typical forms. 

It would seem that those who contend for a pragmatic 
rather than a metaphysical approach to democracy woul 
be constrained to study religion as a way of life rather 
than as an idea system lifted out of the context of ex. 
perience. Whatever else religion is it is empirical social 


fact. F. E. J. 


Reflections ot a Social Scientist 


President Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn College, in 
an address last year at the Town Hall, New York, said 
some things that are pertinent to the subject above dis. 
cussed. He was speaking on the subject, “Is Citizenshi 
Enough?”, and he contrasted the “Old Adam theory” 
with the environmental theory of the ills of mankind. 

“I can almost put an exact date,” he said, “on the 
occasion when my modern faith cracked. In the middle 
twenties, when I was thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
notion that Calvinism was completely passé and_ that 
everything was due to environment, that everything was 
economics and politics, that all you had to do with men 
is to give them a higher standard of living and give them, 
by the intelligent use of government, a better political 
society in order that things would be more wisely ordered, 
in order that they would have better housing and better 
health, in order that they would have, in general, more 
education, and -so forth—all the holy words of our gen- 
eration, you see—when I was thoroughly and deeply 
drenched in that, I went for a summer to Geneva. There 
I sat at the feet of a gifted teacher, Alfred Zimmern of 
Oxford. ... 

“I remember an occasion on which we were talking 
about the relations of employment in certain industries, in- 
cluding an industry in which I happened to have been 
employed during the preceding summer. . . . 

“I particularly remember one of his final remarks. We 
were still arguing about this business of the Old Adam 
versus social trends as the real explanation. I was talking 
to him about the statistics (the social-trends people always 
have statistics), demonstrating how obviously, if you got 
higher standards of living—meaning more quarts of milk, 
better plumbing, and better housing—you reduced juve- 
nile delinquency. I was giving Zimmern obvious facts— 
and they are facts—about how the tuberculosis rate goes 
down when housing improves, and so on. Zimmern lis- 
tened to it all, because it showed that I had not yet got 
the point. His parting shot to me, as we came to the 
end of that early morning conversation was: 

Yes, Gideonse, yes. You can build pigsties, you can build 
beautiful pigsties, you can build huge pigsties, pigsties like 


cathedrals. But they’re pigsties just the same, Gideonse, pigsties, 
just the same. 


“The remark did not fully penetrate that morning be- 
cause it still seemed irrelevant. 
by, it became a symbol to me of my own road to Da- 
mascus. It is almost incredible to reflect on the extent 
to which the secular and material atmosphere of our time 
has hardened the shell of our consciousness so that we do 
not even understand the language in which the other posi- 
tion is being stated, because the climate of opinion of our 
time has become so homogeneous in that respect that any 
departure from it does not even attract sufficient attention 
to warrant reflection.”* 


*Do We Still Need Religion? Three addresses and discussions 
by Charles P. Taft, Harry D. Gideonse and Kirtley F. Mather. 
New York, Association Press, 1942, pp. 39-41. 
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